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Hope, what is itt 
Original. 
Wuar is Hope? The beauteous sun, 
Which colors all it shines upon ; 
The beacon of life’s dreary sea, 
‘The star of immortality ! 
Fountain of feelings young and warm— 
A day-dreem bursting through the storm— 
A tone of melody, whose birth 
Is, oh! too sweet, too pure for earth !— 
A blossom of that radiant tree, 
A beauty and a charm, whose power 
Is seen—enjoyed—confessed each hour : 
A portion of that world to come, 
When earth and ocean mect the last 
O’erwhelining doom. F. P. @. 








From the Cultivator. 


Lecture on Seifelastruction, 
* Delivered before the Young Mens’ Associction in Albany. 


BY J. BUEL, ESQ. 


Wuen the husbandman has prepared his | 


ground, and deposited his seed, his work is but 
well begun. Were he to stop here, he would be 
but illy compensated for his labor. 

watch the germination of the seed, 


Ife inust 
nurture 


the young plants, and eradicate all noxious weeds | 


—he must practice unceasing vigilance and in- 


‘ustry,if he would realize the full fruitition of the | 


harvest. So with the young mind, which has 
received the advantages of school education, and 
been imbued with the seeds of knowledge. It is 
but prepared for useful culture—the main labor 
is yet to be performed; the experience and max- 
ims of the good and wise are to be brought to its 
aid—the virtues are to be sedulously fostered; 
bad habits and propensities are to be guarded a- 
gainst or subdued, and industry and vigilance un- 
remittingly exercised, if we would ave it attain | 
to fame and happiness, the great incentives to ac- 
tion, and the grand pursuits of life. The founda- ! 
tion has been laid in the school, but the individ 

ual himself must rear the superstructure. The | 
soil has been prepared and the seed sown, but to 
him is confided the care of the crop;—to him is 
left to decide, whether the edifice shall be a hov- | 


el or a mansion; and w i | 
; hether the increase of the | marks the grades 


seed shall be two-fold or an hundred fold. It is 
true, that intellects, like suuls, differ very much 
in fertility: yet good culture seldom fails to rem- 
edy the seeming defects in both, if duly persisted 
in. Persevering application, with the aid which 
the example of others always furnishes, has a 
magic power surmounting difficulties, of calling 


of its owner will end in disappointment and cha- , dition of a useful art, or who renders the earth 


grin. 
| 


|the hopes of solicitous friends. 


| the young mind is wont to ran wild, to become | man, is in a measure a public benefactor. 


Without the after culture, in like manner,| more prolific in supplies for the sustenance of 


What 


| shrouded with menial passions, and to disappoint | are all the improvements, the comforts, and en- 
It would seem) joyments which we possess, over the savage 


ito be a wise provision of Providence, that onr | tribes who roam our western wilds, but blessings 


| prosperity and happiness are made in a good 
| measure to depend upon vigilance end industry; | 


| or rather, that the lively exercise of these quali- | 


| ties, under the guidance of correct principles, | 
‘should receive a certain reward. 


| To the young, self-instruction offers the most | 
'certain means of obtaining the distinctions and | 
| enjoyments which constitute the great ait of) 
'life. Wealth is held by a precarious tenure at 
‘best. The elements may destroy, or unforeseen 
| misfortunes wrest it from us. The habits it be- 
gets are also calculated to render its possession | 
transitory. Instead of exciting to active exer 

| cise the mental powers, it toooften relaxes exer- 
tion, and lures toa disreputable lethargy, both. 
of body and mind. Friends, upon whom the | 
young too often repose for the means of suce ess | 
in life, are mortal, and changeale in thejr aftec- 
tions, and dependence upon their favors is pre- 
carious, and often humilis iting. Friends, be- 
‘sides, are generally found most willing to help, 
those who stand least in need of their 5 
—those who are able and determined to help 
themselves. 
whatis it? 


ders ignorance more conspicuous, and fo'ly more 


An artificial eminenee, whi¢h ren- 


It seldom makes men more learned or | 
But knowledge 
only as constituting capital in our particular be- 


‘alluring. 
more virtuous. is useful, not 
|e, but as a means if cliehling us to fulfil | 
‘our public duties with more usefulness, and as 
‘constituting a main source, of our intellectual | 
| enjoy ments. 


, pendence, a treasure which one cannot be be- | applause of good men. 


guiled of—and which even the process of law | 
| respects—a friend which will not forsake us.— 
It is a property which distinguishes the savage | 
| from the brute;—an acquirement which elevates | 
civilized, above savage life; a quality which | 
in society; and a community 
ia ever ranked in the scale of improvement ac- | 
cording to the measure of useful knowledge | 
which it possesses. 

Self-instruction not only affords the means of | 
bettering our individual condition, but it teach- 


,es and stimulates us to perform the high duties | 


into action inert faculties, and of directing them | 


to purposes of usefulness. The field, 


and even | 


we owe to God and to society. It not only! 


serves to multiply our personal enjoyments, and | 


sistance, | 


And as for distinction of birth, | 


| and refinements which have grown out of self- 
| instruction—and mostly of men, too, in the mid- 
dle or lower classes of society. Such, in our 
|country, were a I’ranklin, a Fulton, a Sherman, 
a Rittenhouse, an Evans, and a host 

‘of others, all in humble life, who were in a man- 
| ner self-taught, and who have confered impor- 

| tant benefits on menkind; and even our Wash- 

|ington never enjoyed the advantages of any but 
ja domestic and scanty education. Yet how 
| greatly are we indebted to these self-taught men, 
| ‘or the distinguished privileges which we enjoy 
| as nation and as individuals, 
| The poet has said, that 

* Man may be happy if he will.” 





This, however, must be received with poetic 
' qualifications. No one can expect to avert the 
‘afflictions to which we are incident by nature; 
nor would it be well for him ifhe could; for these 
| often come upon us, like parental chastisements, 
| as blessings in disguise. But he can avert most 
| of the evils which are born of his follies and his 
A little reflection, aided by a notice of 
what is passing around him, will teach any dis- 
creet man, that if he would enjoy health of body, 
}and viger of mind, he must be temperate in the 
indulgence of his appetites, and be active and 
| stirring in his employments; that if he would ac- 
quire wealth or retain that which is conferred 
upon him, he must be industrious and frugal in 
| his habits, and that if Age would obtain the sub- 
| stantial distinctions of life, he must first merit 
them, by storing his mind with useful knowledge, 


| Vices. 


Knowlecge is power—it is inde-| and practising those virtues which command the 


It will not do to tempo- 
rize in these matters,—to put on our good ha-, 
| bits, as we do our Sunday clothes—merely out 
of respect to others, or for ostentatious show; 
they must be abiding, every day wear, and adopt- 
ed from a consciousness that they best become 
| us, and are most conducive to rational enjoy- 
ment. I have somewhere seen it remarked 
that the vices are intuitive, while the vir- 
| tues have to be learnt; or, to employ a rural 
‘illustration, that the virtues are exotics and re- 


| quire constant care to iuduce them to develope 


all their natural beauty and fragrance; while the 
vices are of indigenious growth, like the weeds 
of our gardens, which will soon acquire and 
maintain the ascendency, if they are not care- 


the highly prepared garden, without what is term- | to benefit those who are immediately dependent fully extirpated or smothered. 


termed after culture, will soon be overrun with | upon us, but it enables us to add to the stock of 


weeds, brambles and thornes,—its prospects of | gencral happiness. 


The man who makes a use- | 


Self-instruction is not only productive of posi- 
tive good to individuals, and to society, but it 


beauty and usefulness obscured, and the hores | ful discovery in science, who improves the con-' serves to lessen the measure of positive evils.— 
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Neither the mind or the body are long at rest, 
and if they are not usefully employed, they are 
apt to seek indulgence in pursuits that are trival 
or directly evil; and what is frequently indulged 
in, soon becomes habit, which it is extremely dif- 
ficult to overcome, though we are sensible of its 
pernicious tendency. The mind that delights in 
study, is never driven to seek pleasure in the 
haunts of dissipation; it can be happy alone.— 
The wonderful works of creation, and the his- 
tory of man afford ample matter for study, for 
reflection and research; and as we ascend the 
hights of knowledge, every step we advance en- 
larges the sphere of our vision, the beauty of the 
prospect, and the measure of our employment. 
‘*Next to the fear of God, implanted in the 
heart,’’ says a distinguished writer ‘‘ nothing 
is a better safeguard to character, than the love 
of good books. They are the handmaids of vir- 
tue and religion. They quicken our sense of 
duty, unfold our responsibilities, strengthen our 
principles, confirm our habits, inspire in us the 
love of what is right and useful, and teaches us 
how to look with disgust, upon what is low, and 
grovelling and vicious. No man who has a fond- 
ness for reading, is in much danger of becoming 
vicious. He is secured from a thousand tempta- 
tions to which he would otherwise be exposed. 
He enjoys the sweetest the purest, the most im- 
proving society, the society of the wise, the 
great, and the good, and while he holds delight- 
ghtful converse with those, his companions and 
friends, he grows into a likeness to them, and 
learns to look down, as from an eminence of 
purity and light, upon the low born pleasures of 
the dissipated and the profligate.’’* 

The common avocations of life do not prevent 
the acquisition of useful knowledge. Not a 
week, and scarcely a day passes, that does not 
afford hours of exemption, from ordinary busi- 
ness, which may be employed in improving the 
mind; and these hours amount to years; in the 
aggregate of ordinary life. Labor does not un- 
fit the mind for study, but rather imparts a fresh- 
ness anda relish for it, which is seldom ex- 
perienced by the indolent or the sedentary; while 
study serves to beguilethe tedium of labor, by 
the interesting matters it furnishes to the mind 
for investigation and reflection, and which the 
mind may adapt to the useful purposes of life. 
While labor tends to sharpen the mental, as well 
as the animal appetite, it affords the best facili- 
ties fora wholesome digestion of the food de- 
manded by either. Thus labor and study are ad- 
mirably fitted to be companions and reciprocal 
aids to each other. 

Upon this point I speak from personal expe- 
rience. The limited knowledge which I posses, 
has been acquired amid the unremitting labors 
of a very active mechanical employment, and 
without the preliminary advantages of what is 
now considered an ordinary common school edu- 
cation. And in looking abroad among the com- 
panions of my boyheod, I find, after the lapse 
of nearly half a century, that their success and 
standing in lite, has been good or bad, pretty 
much in the ratio of the culture which they have 
bestowed on their minds, and their habits of 
closé application to their business. Itis not the 





*Hawes’ Lectures. 
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leisure, nor the opportunity, that is wanting, but 
the disposition, a resolute determination, to im- 
prove our innate faculties, which retards the pro- 
gress of intellectual culture. We respect and 
admire in others the talents that are usefully em- 
ployed. Why net then resolve (for to will is al- 
most to de) to acquire that which we so readily 
concede to be an excelience in others. Among 
the thousands of instances which | might quote, 
of men rising to eminence, and great usefulness, 
by means of self-instruction, amid the cares and 
Jabors of an active business life, 1 shall detain 
you by the mention of but one, and leave you to 
call to mind others, which cannot fail to present 
themselves within the circle of your acquain- 
tance. I cite this case, because it presented it- 
self first to my notice whilst penning these re- 
marks. The late Rev. Dr. Carey, was the son 
of a poor man; he entered life with a very de- 
fective education, and was brought up the hum- 











ble trade of a shoemaker. These disadvanta-' 
ges were not sufficient to repress his thirst for | 
knowledge. Having resolved to enter the minis- | 
try, he set himself to acquire a knowledge of the | 
Greek and Hebrew, the original languages of | 
scripture; and while he was yet laboring for 
his daily bread with the awl, he sought acquain- | 
tance with grammars and dictionaries; and he 
never left them, says his biographer, till those 
compiled by him had gained, by universal con- 
sent, an honorable place among the monuments 
of human learning. Mr. Carey became a pio- | 
neer missionary to India in 1793. The first six | 
years of his residence in that country were spent | 
in active agricultural pursuits, during which 
time he acquired so perfect a knowledge of the 


language of the country, that in 1801, he trans- | 
lated the new testament into Bengalese, and | 


during the seven following years, into all the 





personal concerns are provided for, we have high 
duties to perform to our friends and our country, 
We may be greatly aided in these private con- 
cerns, and public duties, by the example and 
advice of others, capable of instructing, which 
are to be found in books. ‘These furnish us with 
the experience of every age and country. Nor 
are the physical powers to be overlooked, in our 
efforts to improve the mind. The body must be 
trained to temperance and exercise, if the mind, 
its consort, would attain to distinction and use- 
fulness. The mental powers can only be kept 
in a healthy tone, with the consent and co-opera- 
tion of the body. Hence men whohave display- 
ed the greatest efforts of mind, have in every 
age courted exercise, in order to impart a health- 
ful vigor to the body. I do not mean to quarrel 
with any one’s habits, by the remark, that most 
of the men who have distinguished themselves 
by successful literary and philosophical research, 
have chosen the dawn of morning as the favorite 
time for study and contemplation. It is nota 
little singular that most, and [ believe all, of the 
brute creation, except beasts of prey, which sub- 
sist on the substance of others, obeying the pow- 
er of instinct, retire to rest and repose with the 
sun, and rise with it to renew their daily em- 
ployment; while man, endowed with reason, 
perverts the seeming designs of P-ovidence, and 
ignobly wastes, in slumber, the choicest hours, 
which wise men have consecrated to study or to 
business. 


Self-instruction is a means of improvement 
that lies within the reach of every individual in 
this favored nation. In this respect we enjoy 
high privileges, and sustain high responsibilities. 
In most ef the Asiatic countries, the influence 
of caste has a paralysing effect upon the deve- 


languages of Northern Hindostan. He in the |lopement of genius and culture of intellect.— 


meantime compiled a voluminous Bengalese dic- | 
tionary, the first ever published, performed the 
duties of professor of Sanscrit and Mabratta in 
the College of Fort William and was withall | 
ever active and efficient in missionary labors. — | 
He sebsequently became known as an oriental. 
scholar of the first eminence, was celebrated as 
a man of science, established at Calcutta an 
Agricultural society, of which he was an effi- | 
cient member, and was either a prime mover, or | 
a zealous promoter, in every undertaking for the 
benefit of his adopted country. This distinguish- 
ed man died in June last full of years, and full of 
honors. Who is there in this assembly that does 
not, from the narration of this brief biographi- 
cal sketch, of a self-taught great man, feel his 
capacity for usefulness enlarged, and mentall 
resolve, that the influence of so worthy an ex- | 
ample shall not be lost upon him. Cherish the | 
sentiment—it is a commendable one. 





Self-instruction does not consist alone in read- | 
ing, even good books. The mind must be dis 
ciplined to analyze what is read, and to select 
and treasure up what is best adapted to its wants 
and its improvement. It must be taught to se- | 
parate the wheat from the chaff. The particu- | 
lar business in which we are employed in life, 
ought first to engage our attention, as adminis- 


Every son is born to the business of his father. 
He cannot rise above it. The mass of popula- 
tion are virtually serfs to the privileged classes. 
Nor is the condition of the pecple of Europe 
much superior. The advantages of education, 
and the opportunities of self-instruction, to the 
laboring classes, are comparatively limited.— 
They are not permitted to look up to the honors 
and distinctions .f society. A restricted educa- 
tion best fits them for the menial condition which 
they occupy in the social scale. And even in 
Great Britain, whose inhabitants justly boast of 
more learning and more fzeedom than any other 
portion of the old world, the maxim ‘+ Let every 
onc who is below, or under me, stay there,”’ has 
unlimited sway among all classes, and tends very 
much to repress the march of intellect in the 
middle and lower portions of society. With us, 
the case is altogether different. The honors and 
distinctions of life are open to the competition 
of all. Wealth confers no civil distinetions; and 
if it did, such is its tendency to dissipate itself, 


| under the peculiar structure of our government, 


and the free scope which it imparts to individual 
enterprise, that there is little danger of its be- 
coming an hereditary evil—for it seldom descends 
further than the third generation. ‘The changes 
which take place in property here, more than in 


tering immediately to our wants. When our! any other country, operate asa stimulus, and 
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add very much to the intrinsic value, of self-in- 
struction. With us, moreover, the acquisition 
of knowledge becomes a duty. Where all share 
alike in the privileges and responsibilities of 
freemen, we ought all to strive to bring the | 
same or at least competent talents, to aid us in 
the performance of common duties. If some of 
the miner classes of our population possess an 

undue influence in our civil affairs, a fact which 

is too manifest, they have acquired it by the pow- 

er which knowledge has conferred upon them; 

and the best way to remedy the evil, is to impart 

more knowledge, which is power, to the major | 
classes. The preservation of our freedom, and 

the perpetuity of our union, emphatically depend 

upon the general diffusion of knowledge, and a 
fair participation, of all classes sects and profes. | 
ions, according to individual merit, in the honors | 
and distinctions of the social compact. We should 
all feel proud of our privileges, but feel prouder 
that we merit them, by an intelligent and faith- 
ful performance of our civil duties. 


In regard to this audience and this communi- 
ty, the appeal is almost mandatory. There is) 
not, to my knowledge, a place in the world, 
where the opportunities of self-instruction in 
useful knowledge, to the entire population, are | 
more numerous and advantageous than they are 
with us, or the chance of profiting by it more flat- 
tering. Our public schools ar2 of the highest order. 
Our libraries are respectable, and accessible to 
persons of the most humble meansr Our Insti- 
tute proffers to the aspirants to literary and | 
scientific fame, important facilities for the grati- 
fication of their laudable ambition. Public lec- 
tures aro frequent, and embrace all or most of 
the useful sciences. And this Association of 
young men, whom I now have the honor to ad- 
dress, is perhaps nowhere surpassed in its num- 
bers, respectability and means of information.— | 
It realizes the best wishes, and promises to ac- | 
complish the best hopes, of the philanthrosist | 
and potriot. Those who have been instrumental | 
in rearing it, and who have contributed to its use- | 
fulness and permanency, deserve the highest | 
praise, and will at least be richly rewarded in the 
consciousness, that they have contributed to a, 
great public good. With all these means of self- 
instruction, and the strong motives which prompt 
to their use, our young men will be highly culpa- 
ble, if they do not distinguish themselves in in- 
tellectual improvement. Much has been given, 
and much will be required. 


If, then, as I have endeavored to show, self- 
instruction affurds a prominent means of promot- | 
ing individual and public happiness—and if these | 
means are virtually within the reach of all;—if) 
fortune is precarious, and friends are not to be. 
depended on,—how strong is the monition 
which these facts convey to those who are com- | 
ing on the stage of action, to enter, with spirit, 
upon the business of self-improveinent,—to be- 
come the architects and conservators of their 
own fame;—and, disregarding the adventitious 
circumstances of birth and fortune, or making 
these subsidary to higher objects, to seek those 
substantial acquirements, which, under the favor 
of Providence, cannot fail to secure the great 
blessings of life. Every young man should re- 





| tion and instruction. 


| mockery—a bitter taunt. 


= nn 


solve at least, to become respectable in his busi- 
ness or calling,—dy his personal cfforts. Not thet 
he is always to reject the proffered aid of others, 
but, as this aid is at best precarious, end may 
disappoint his hopes, that he should be able, un- 
der every emergency, to sustain himself by the 
resources of his mind, and the energies of his 
body. He should assume a high standard for 
his honest hopes and expectations, and perse- 


| veringly strive, by all honorable means, to reach 


the goal of his ambition. Without this prelimi- 
nary resolution, his energies are liable to be re- 
laxed, or wasted upon trivial objects. It is a 
characteristic of the Yankees to try to do what 
they see others perform; and what they try to 
do,—they generally succeed in doing. This 
Yankee notion is worthy of imitation, in what- 
ever is commendable. Industry, and some de- 
gree of self-denial, must be employed in the 
outset ; yet habit will not only render these less 
and less irksome, but will soon convert them into 
pleasures; while the rewards they bring will 
become stimulants to new exertions. Our habits 
are our companions: our attachments to them 
are apt to become strong, be they good or bad : 
and hence the great importance of selecting and 
adopting, in early life, those only of which we 
shall not be ashamed in maturer years. Know- 
ledge is like money at interest: the more we 
have, the greater the income it yields us. 


Permit me, in closing these brief remarks, 
which have been ripened into convictions by the 
force of half a century's experience and observa- 


| tion,—to repeat to the young gentlemen of this 


association, that their future fame and fortune 
are in a great measure under their own control. 


| Past ages tender to you the benefits of their ex- 
| perience, and the counsels of their wisdom ; and 


the present is every where replete with admoni- 
Nurture the pride and 
independence which becomes you as freemen : 
and while you claim the free exercise of your 
own, permit not yourselves to trespass upon the 
tights of ethers. There is no principle in our 
government, and there should be none recog- 
nized in our practice, which gives any other 
precedence than that which is due to merit. All 
share in the burthens, and all should alike parti- 
cipate, in proportion to their qualifieations and 
virtues, in the distinctions and honors of socicty. 
Without this, our boasted equality is but a 
Decide upon the bu- 
siness which you intend to fol!ow in life ; make 
it the object of your special attention : determine 
to become master of it, and to excel in it if pos- 
sible; and cultivate, with assiduity, in the hours 
which can be spared from that business, the 
faculties of the mind, which are ever the souree 
of the purest and most exalted of human enjoy- 
ments. Then may you say, in the spirit of the 
poet, 
Though 'tis not in mortals to command success, 
We'll do all we can—deserve it. 





The dignity of man, says Pascal, consists in 
his power of thinking; he must take all his ideas 
of his greatness from that single faculty. Let 
mankind then only endeavor to think properly. 





Beautifal Extract. 

Tur man of ungovorned sensibility, is in 
danger of becoming morose or inhuman. He 
entertains sanguine hopes ; he allows every 
feeling to reign in his breast uncontrolled ; 
his judgment is dazzled ; and his imagination 
riots in rapturous dreams of enjoyment.— 
Every object of his wishes is arrayed in sedu- 
cing cclors, and brought immediately within 
his reach. He engages in the pursuit ; en- 
counters difficulties of which he was not 
|aware ; his ravishing expectations subside ; 
he had made no provisions for arduous ad- 
venture ; his imagination becomes a traitor ; 
the dangers and difficulties appear more for- 
midable than they really are; and he aban- 
dons his undertaking. His temper is of con- 
sequence altered. No longer elated with 
hope, he becomes the prey of chagrin, of 
envy, or of resentment. Even suppose him 
successful ; his enjoyments are not equal to 
his hopes. His desires were excessive, and 
no gratification whatever can allay the ye- 
hemence oftheir ardor. He is discontented, 
restless, and unhappy. In a word, irregular 
feelings, and great sensibility, produce ex- 
travagant desires ; these lead to disa ppoint- 
ment ; and in minds that are undisciplined, 
disappointment begets moroseness and an- 
ger. These dispositions again will display 
themselves, according to the condition or 
character of him who feels them. Men of 
feeble constitutions, and without power over 
the foriunes of other men, under such malign 
influences, become fretful, invidious, and mis- 
anthropical. Persons of firmer structure, 
and unfortunately possessed of power, under 
such direction, become inhuinan. Herod was 
aman of feeling. Witness his conduct to 
| Mariamne. 





' 








At one time elegant, courteous, 
and full of tenderness ; his fondness was un- 
bounded, as the virtues and graces of Ma- 
riamne were peerless. At other times, offen- 
ded because her expressions of mutual af- 
fection were not as extravagnt as the extra- 
vagance of his own emotions, he became sus- 
picious without cause. Thus affectionate, 
fond, suspicious, resentful, and powerful ; 
in the phrenzy of irregular feeling, he put to 
death Mariamne. 


| 
| 





Affected Gaity. 

Tue affectation of youthful vanities de- 
grades the dignity of manhood; even renders 
its manners less agreeable; and by awkward 
attempts to please, produces contempt.— 
Cheerfulness is becoming in every age: but 
the proper cheerfulness of a man, is as diffe- 
rent from the affected gaiety of the boy, as 
the flight of the eagle is from the fluttering 
of a sparrow. 





Men are too apt to promise according to 
|their hopes, and perform according to their 
‘fears, 
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Address, 
Spoken on the opening of the first night's exhibition in 
Histrionic Hall. 


Original. 
— 
Tis said that Fashion rules this world of ours, 
And true it is, we own and feel her powers ; 
Her sway resistless, by this act confest, 
In presentation of this night’s Address. 


How like a dream, this scene to-night appears! 
And is it true, midst doubt, and hopes, and fears, 
A new and better house we now behold 
Upspring as by enchantment ; while our old 

No more will tell the drama’s grief and mirth, 
But gives that boon to this, whose recent birth 
We hail this night with pleasures undefined, 
Flowing from our every joyful, grateful mind. 


In ancient Greece the drame claims her birth— 

A sacred clime renowned "bove all the earth, 

For science, art, and eloquence, which tells 

To present times its spirit moving spells ;— 

Here on this soil where the historic pen 

Has wrote her epitaphs of noble men, 

Whose deeds of Time are writ with impress deep, 
On tables their eternal Fame to keep ;— 

Here sprang the drama—here life’s mimic scene, 
First taught us truths from fancy’s field to glean ;— 
While like a glass, reflecting e’en the hearts 

Of men, the muses played their magie parts, 
Portrayed the passions of the human soul— 
Taught us the good to cherish, and control 

The bad—placed virtue in her own bright view, 
And painted vice in every hidious hue! 


And thus the stage, if kept in morals pure, 

(A moving world, in moving miniature !) 

Still holds a mirror in which all may gaze, 
And learn a lesson to direct their ways ; 

And while we see fair virtue’s cause defended, 
Find the pleasing with the useful blended, 

In this a helping hand we lend ;—and here 
The drama’s friends this humble temple rear ;— 
Here shall the truth exhibit all her charms, 
And to black falsehood sound her dread alarms. 
Here shall be cherished all that tends to raise 
The mind to soar aloft on poesy’s lays.— 

The moralist glean ethics for the young, 
Clothed in poetic dress—by fancy sung! 


And now spectators, in your smiles so bright, 
We cheerfully begin this work to night ; 
Ani tho’ we hold in the dramatic cause, 

An humble station, yet, with your applause, 
We may our feeble aid lend with success, 

In showing life in its r:ost simple dress ; 
That all may see themselves reflected, true 
To the image justice gives of us and you; 
And thus transmit to the remotest age, 

A pure and useful Histrionic Stage. 


Note.—* Histrionic Hall” is a neat little edifice, erect- 
ed during the past season, in Orchard-street, by the “Al- 
bany Histrionic Association,” a thriving society, devoted 
to the “ promotion of elocution, and the enacting of 
chaste dramatic pieces.’’ This society was organized in 
1927, and occupied the “ Thespian Hotel,’’ North Pear!- 
street, for their meetings and public representations, un- 
til the site on which the building stood, was purchased 
for the erection of the “ Albany Classical School.” The 

b id ly exerted themselves, and in a few 
months opened “ Histrionic Hall,’ with the above Ad- 
dress, spoken by the President of the Association, with 
happy effect; thus opening the Hall, the commencement 
of a new era in the history of the Association, much to 
the satisfaction of the many invited friends who attended 
on this occasion. During the eight years of the existence 
of the Association they have given forty public represen- 
tations, which have been conducted with propriety and 
good order.—Ep. 








The Two Sisters.«sA Tales 


| tion, she was the handsomest female in the vi- 


—_ | cinity. 


, | 
Original. 


How delightful it is to trace back the past, and | 
call te mind such things as were pleasant while | 
passing, and of which even the reinembrance | 
gives pleasure. But oh, how sad the reverse, | 
when we ruminate on those scenes of woe which | 
we have witnessed or the days of anguish which 
we have spent, our gladness is turned into sor- 
row—our pleasure into pain; though memory | 
may be productive of pain as well as pleasure. 
Yet, nevertheless it is useful to us; for in the 
history of the past we find a mentor to guide us 
through the intricate mazes of the future. By 
occasionally taking a retrospective view of our 
former conduct, we can see wherein we have 
erred; and although it may grieve us to look up- 
on the dark picture of our errors, yet, in the end, | 
it will prove beneficial to do so; for it will ad- 
monish us to avoid a repetition of such erroneous 
actions. Then, Oh memory, thou ‘attribute of 
mind,’’ I court thy presence, while | rehearse a | 
tale, the recital of which will bring both these 
opposites, pleasure and pain, into action. | 

Inthe western part of this state, near the 
flourishing and populous village of PB » asmall 
but neat edifice can be seen by the passer-by. It 
was formerly the residence of a man who I shall 
designate by the name of Capt. Middleton. He 
had in his youth been bred to the profession of the 
law: but at the commencement of the late war 
between this country and Great Britain, he re- 
ceived a Captain’s Commission, and entered the 
army fired with that ardor which the love of li- 
berty inspires; he marched forth to fight in de- 
fence of his native home; and while engaged in 
that duty, he did indeed do ** the state some ser- 
vice.”’ But when the war ceased, and the din 
of strife was heard no more, he resigned his' 
Commission and retired with his family into the 
peaceful vale of private life. The spot where he 
chose to spend the remainder of his days was a 
beautiful retreat within twenty minutes walk of 
B——; and was every way situated to render 
him happy, who is susceptible of happiness.— 
To describe the Captain in a true and faithful 
manner would be too great a tax upon the huin- 
ble powers of description which I possess; how- 
ever I can say, and with truth too, that an_bition 
was his ruling passion; high sounding titles was 
the darling of his soul. And although he had | 
quit the busy scene of public life, yet he had car- 
ried his ambitious feelings into the very heart of 
his retiracy; for, notwithstanding he was not. 
above mediocrity, either in point of wealth or| 
talent, it was his desire that he should be con-| 
sidered the wealthiest and most talented man in 
the neighborhood. 

The wife of Middleton I shall describe in few 
words. She was a person on whom the stamp 
of avarice rested. That passion had marked her | 
as a victim; and being short in stature, weak in 
intellect, and uninteresting in her manners, she 
was calculated to excite no other notice but that 
of contempt. It cannot be denied that her face 
contained some lingering traces of beauty, but 
like most persons of her calibre, she magnified 
them to such a degree, that, in her own estima- 





| youngest that of Margaret. 


The Captain had two daughters, to the eldest 
of whom | shall give the name of Maria, and the 
They were nearly 
of the same age; and both had acknowledged 
pretensions to beauty. But how unlike each 
other in soul and mind! Maria was the counter- 
part of her parents; she possessed the ambition 
of ner father, and the avarice of her mother.— 
While Margaret, on the contrary, was of a mild 
and unassuming disposition; kind and tender 
hearted, she often visited the poor, and, as far 
as she was able, would relieve the wants of the 
sick and distressed. While the sordid feelings of 
Maria kept her busily employed in forming new 
plans for her own aggrandizement, the benevo- 
lence of Margaret prompted her to hurry from 
one cottage to another rejoicing with the gay, 
and weeping with the sorrowful. 

Harvey Green was an attorney at law, and rc~ 
sided in the town of B——, although not weal 
thy, yet he could not be called poor, for he had 
sufficient to enable him to live comfortably, and 
was daily gaining both wealth and honor by 
his profession, he stood high among the lawyers 
of the day, and as a pleader at the bar, he was 
pre-eminent, he possessed the power of enchain- 
ing the attention of an audience, of unlocking 
the fountains of compassion in judge and jury, 
and causing the tears of pity to flow from eyes 
hitherto unused to weep, he would appeal to 
their feelings with such a degree of pathos and 
eloquence that not a single heart could remain 
untouched. Iam not certain, but that to this 
cause was to be attributed his uniform success in 
every case which he advocated. Such, then, was 
the suitor of Maria Middleton. Need I say that 
the suit was received with pleasure? It was 
both by herself'and parents, and to the great joy 
of the latter, they were, after a few month’s 
courtship (to satisfy the rigid demands of fash- 
tun) united in the holy bonds of wedlock. 

Arthur King resided in the same town with 
Green, and was by trade a carpenter, he was in 
possession of neither wealth nor fame, but was 
honest and industrious, and what he lacked in 
point of riches, was made up in moral worth.— 
He was always ready and willing to assist to the 
extent of his means, the needy andthe suffering; 
he poured the balm of consolation into the 
wounded heart, and counselled by the mild dic- 
tates of religion, he would point the widow and 
the orphan, to that being who has promised to 
be a husband to the widow, anda father unto the 
fatherless, he loved and adored Margaret and his 
affection was reciprocated by her, but to the 
great affliection of Arthur, her parents forbade 
him to enter their mansion. What was the 
great sin he had committed? Of what offence 
was he guilty 7? He was a mechanic, and be- 
side he was a poor man, eitaer of these enormi- 
ties would have been great enough to have de- 
nied him admission into the family of Middleton. 
But being combined, they rendered him still more 
inadmissible. After having been debarred the 
privilege of visiting Margaret at her residence, 
he sent her a note in which he endeavored to 
persuade her to meet him privately. This she 
at first refused; but the request being repeated 
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her strong views of obedience to parents began to 
waver, and the scale of love preponderated in fa- 
vor of King. And he had the happiness to re- 
ceive her promise to mect him the succeeding 
evening. 

A few reds from the house of Middleton stood 
a small cluster of trees, which overshaded a 
brook running beneath them. To this place 
Margaret used often to resort, and for her ac- 
commodation had built a seat, upon which she 
would sit for hours, contemplating nature and 
nature’s god, till enraptured with the theme, she 
united with the feathered songsters in singing 
praise to the bestower of ail bounties. On this 
spot the appointed meeting was to take place.— 
Evening came, the moon rose and cast a sickly 
paleness on surrounding objects. Arthur stood 
at his post awaiting with painful anxiety the ap- 
proach of his dearly beloved. Ah! he now sees 
the white robes which encircles her fair form 
waved gently by the cool zephyrs of night, and his 
pulse quickens at the sight; his breast is animat- 
ed with pleasure; another moment and they are 
locked in each others embrace. Thus the lovers 
met, but oh how differently did they part. After 
afew moments conversation King exclaimed, 
‘When, oh when will the persecution of your 
parents cease ? when will they relax in their op- 
position to our wishes, and approve of our un- 
ion ?”’ 

‘* Never,’’ uttered the Captain ina voice of 
thunder. 

Margaret shriecked and fell tothe earth. She 
recognized her father’s voice and well knew the 
effects which would result from the discovery. 

‘“*Up, thou ungrateful child and home with 
you,”’ exclaimed the infuriaied captain, “ and 
you sir,’’ turning to Arthur, ‘‘quit my sight 
and never dare hold further converse with my 
daughter.’’ King assisted Margaret to rise, and in 
a whisper bid heradieu. He then submitted hiim- 
self to the harsh commands of Middleton. 

That night was a severe one for the pride of 
the Captain; when he reached home he found 
Margaret in a state of flightiness bordering on 
phrenzy, he was alarmed for her safety, for not- 
withstanding his love of fame he loved his 
daughter better; and despatched a servant im- 
mediately in quest ofa physician. The domestic 
who was very fond of King called upon him first 
and acquained him with the state of Margaret’s 
mind. He directed the servant to call his particular 
friend Dr. Evans; then hastening to that physi- 
cian himself he explained the nature of the case 
to Evans and begged him to intercede with the 
Captain in his behalf. The doctor promised that 
he would do all that lay in his power to serve 
him, and forthwith proceeded to exccute his pro- 
mise. Arriving at the dwelling of Middleton and 
entering the room of Margaret he found the Cap- 
tain sitting by her bedside. ‘‘ Now,’’ whispered 
Evans to himself, ‘‘ now for the pertormance of 
the part cast to me.’’ He felt the pulse of the 
invalid and looking, as most doctors do on such 
occasions, wondrous wise, pronounced her ‘‘dan- 
gerous ;”’ then administered an opiate. Before 
it took effect she would ever and anon exclaim, 
‘© Oh, Arthur, where are you? why do you for- 
sake your poor Margaret !’’ And then as if sud- 
denly recollecting the command _of her father she 








| 


| 








hid her face with her hands and continued, ‘Oh 
I know you cannot, you dare not.”’ 

‘¢ The cause,’’ said Evans addressing the Cap- 
tain, ‘‘fer this illness must be removed before 
your daughter can recover.”’ 

** And must,”’ he inquired, ‘‘that base born 
mechanic Arthur King, be connected by the tie 
of marriage with the Middleton family ?”’ 

** You do him injustice believe me Captain,” 
replied Evans, ‘* when you call him base born; 
although of humble birth and pretensions, | 
know of no man in the town of B » Who is 
more worthy than King; and having heard from 
his own lips how great his affection is for Mar- 
garet, and with what fervency it is returned by 
her, I would advise that you send fur him imme- 
diately; and my practice in such eases will war- 





jrant mein saying that there is nothing better 


calculated to produce an effectual eure than the 
gratification of her wishes on this point.’’ 

Middleton sat for some time, asif debating the 
question with himself, whether he should follow 
or reject the advice of Evans; then rising, he or- 
dered a servant to request King to cal! and see 
Margaret without delay; and without speaking 
again, sank into his chair, where we will leave 
him sitting, and draw a veil, woven by a lapse 
of years, across the scene. 


* * * * 7 n cal 


Upon lifting the veil, which we have drawn, 
and resuming the subject, another aspect of 
things is presented to our view. We see a toimb- 
stone which telis us that Clarrissa Middleton is 
no more; to her ali things on this earth have be- 
come as nothing. Peace to her ashes. Green, 
the husband of Maria, we beliold condemned to 
execution, he had become acquainted with a 
number of men, who lived upon the losses of those 
they fleeced of their money. He joined them, 
and became in time, a villian, and a drunk- 
ard. He staked the last dollar he had, at the 
card table—and lost it. And then, prompted by 
feelings of revenge, he shot the winner. The 
forfeit of his life was the consequent result.— 
But Margaret and her husband, for in the interim 
she was married to King, comes next before us. 
We find them marching steadily onwards, pro 
gressing in both riches and honor. The Captain 
and his widowed daugliter now reside with the 
man tuey once so much despised; le receives 
them with kindness, and treats them with aflec 
tion. Margaret often drops a silent tear for the 
affliction of her sister. And very frequently 
the tico sisters weep together, when they con 
verse upon the troubles, and the misery, which 
ambition and avarice have brought upon their 
family. 

From this short tale we glean a moral, which 
it would be well for the fuir readers of the Bou- 
quet to observe; 


“ And choose from merit, not from wealth or show.” 








Sympathy. 


Original. 


Symparuy is an emotion more ennobling in its 
exercise, than any other attainment of humanity. 
It was the influence of this emotion which 
brought tears into the eyes of Christ, and produ- 





—— 





ced the most sublime expression, of the Evan- 
gelist, to be found on record —‘* Jesus wept.” — 
This conduct of our saviour, the perfect man, 
and the evident and controlling influence of this 
| emotion, in most of the miracles he performed 
| while on earth, are a warrant for our assertion 

of the ennobling efficacy of sympathy. But we 
| are apt to indulge ourselves in false sympathies ; 
| and fall into errors so palpably injurious, as fre- 
| quently to blunt the edge of charity, and force our 
minds into misanthropy. Itis the duty, therefore, 
| of the wise so to regulate their dispositions,that by 
frugal and proper use of sympathetic feelings, 
their charms be continual, and their exertions 
| beneficial. In order to this, it is essential to 
| learn human nature; astudy in which proficiency 
is difficult of attainment by the uniformly pros- 


perous, and which is truly acquired only by those 


whose reverses of fortune, or extensive travel, 
have compelled an acquaintance witb the various 
classes of society. Books seldom furnish this 
useful knowledge; or, rather tend to retard all 
advances toward its acme. For it is a lamenta- 
ble truth that the cloistered student is, of all men, 


the wicked; and the least capable of giving a 
right direction to his compassion, or charity.— 
Whether the fault is in the author or the reader, 
it is not my province to determine. The fact is 
undeniable. True sympathy is an adamantine 
chain, yet so elastic as to be infinitely extensi- 
ble;—its links become finer by extension; but no 
space or distance can serve them. ‘They may be 
at times imperceptible, even to the person influ- 
enced, by their agency: yet their existence can- 





not be denied. Itisin this state, when one 
finds himself unusually depressed by adversity, 
or elated by prosperity. Then, when the com- 
mon observer of the operations of mind hardly 
ventures a thought upon the cause of his joys, 
or depression, the philosopher runs along the 
chain till memory brings him to a link which 
unravels the mystery and he finds an absent 
friend perhaps, in foreign lands in bonds, or in 
the palace. Sympathy being so universal an 





agent and so beneficial, so injurious in its opera- 
tions; it is obviously the duty of all to study to 
use it wisely. And we have said the most use- 
ful aid in this endeavor is a knowledge of the 
| human character. Every person may acquire 
sufficient insight into the operations of the hu- 
man heart to enable him in the sphere in which 
he is destined to move, to give a right direction 
to his sympathies. The mother, whose offspring 
are daily clustering around her lap, and their 
opening charms gladdening her heart, and ex- 
panding her affections, may chasten her sympa- 
thies by controlling her propensity to fatal in- 
dulgence; and when she has taught herself the 
proper restraint suited to their different disposi- 
tions, and capacities, will find when she leaves 
her nursery that her domestic duties have taught 
more ot mankind than she could have learned 
.in any other station. She will flnd that discrimi- 
nation in her character is essential to their uti 
lity, and perpetuity. The daughter whose fond 
mother has truly educated her to tread the rules 
of prudence, and guarded her tender heart a- 
gainst the fatal blandishments of social life; she 





the most likely to suffer from the deceptions of 
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too, when she enters upon the stage of life will | 
find that, the early principles which she imbibed 
from her parents have taught her lessons she lit- 
tle anticipated, and have instructed her in the 
duties peculiar to her station. She soon dis- 
covers the necessary checks to throw upon her 
impetuous feelings and to guard her sympathies, 
that she may save her honor. She too has learn- 
ed that her sympathies may be misdirected.— 
But while we urge the duty of controlling our 
sympathetic feelings we would not be supposed 
to advocate their destruction. On the contrary | 
being fully persuaded that all that is worth liv- 
ing for in this world, and all that prepares the | 
soul for the enjoymentof Heaven, depends upon | 
the full exercise of the generous sympathies of | 
our nature, we are inclined to urge christian 


charity. 


There is not in life a more lovely existence 
than a tender hearted, sympathetic christian.— 
There cannot be under Heaven, a more touching 
exhibition than to behold an amiable and virtuous 
youth weeping over the misfortunes of a sellow 
being. But there is a fatal error which frequent- 
ly creeps over the senses of the inexperienced, 
and produces a sickening sensibility, destructive 
of the happiness of the indulger. This ought to 
be guarded against by every effort that good 
sense and experience can teach. It is folly to 
indulge in extravagant compassion on the death | 
of a fly, or grow sick at the cruelty of a spider. | 
To avoid this, common sense directs the sensi- 
live to reason upon the necessity of every care; | 
and reflect on the economy of the universe—that 
one is made to suffer, and another to destroy.— | 
The vile reptile has its use, and teaches its les- 
sons to the observant mind. Our study, there- 
fore, should be to strengthen our minds, so as 
to bear reverses and misfortunes; to treasure up 
our sympathies for useful occasions; to retain 
their exercise to cases where reason, in her calm 
moments, would direet. The most beautiful il- 
lustration of sympathy, with feeling and charity, 


(for the fault originated by their excess,) is 
Sterne’s observstion of the record of Uncle To- 
He, from the overflowing of heart 
made an oath that the Lieutenant should not | 
die. —** The accusing spirit who flew up to Hea- 
ven’s chancery with the oath, blushed as he | 
gave it in: and the Recording Angel, as he | 
wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the werd 
and blotted it out forever.’’—This was sympathy 
indeed. 





by’s oath. 


A. F. 5. 





William Beadle, 


Original. 

Tuis name holds a conspicuous station in the 
** bloody calender,” as he perpetrated the awful 
crime of murdering his wife, and five children, 
in the town of Wethersfield, Ct., near the date, 
we think, of the revolutionary war. He then 
shot himself. So much was this crime detested, 
that his body was notallowed a place in the com-. 
mon burial ground; but as tradition says was 
buried withouta coffin on the banks of the river; 
and as the bank wore away, his body became ex- 
posed to sight; he was dug up, and buried in a 


—— 





tradition further says, was cut the following 
epitaph; 
“ William Beadle! here he lies, 
Nobody laughs, nobody cries,— 
Where he’s gone, or how he fares, 


’ 


Nobody knows, nobody cares.’ 


From the Boston Pearl. 
A Dream. 

Nature seemed here to have lavished her gol- 
den gifts in rich profusion, and one could not 
imagine a spot more consonant with bis ideas of 
a scene in Eden. Sitting at the foot of a majes. 
tic elin, whose towering branches seeined blended 
in the view with the light blue sky, a most en- 
chanting scene lay spread out before me. The 
ground descended on three sides in one smooth 
unbroken plain to the noble placid breok which 
swept gracefully round after tossing down its 
precipitous descent from the ragged hills on the 
right, and then meandered through the meadow 
in its serpentine course to the ocean. Art could 
not form a more beautiful stage than was this de- 
licious lawn, skirted with the lofty elm and but- 
ton-woed, from which the creeping ivy hung 
like the curtain. It was altogether such a lovely 
scene as my feeble pen refuses to describe, but 
wiich yet remains painted on my memory in the 
mest glowing colors of imagination. 

It was June. The sun had just passed the 
meridian of a melting day, and was still shower- 


| ing down its burning rays upon the heated earth. 


Every thing seemed overpowered by the oppres- 
sive heat ; the cattle had quit their browsing, and 
lay calmly ruminating under the shade, ‘ chewing 
the cud of sweet contentment’—the birds had 
ceased their twittering melodies—even the chirp- 
ing, merry cricket was as quiet and still as the 
air which had utterly refused to wave the droop- 
ing leaves. I sat at the foot of my favorite elm, 
and enjoyed the lovely scene which lay spread 
out inal] the sweet enchantment of nature. The 
foaming cascade which thundered so near, dif- 
fused through the heated atmosphere a refreshing 
coolness, while all the loveliness of that beauti- 


| ful month, so oft sung by the poets of all ages, 


aided in the happy effect the scene'produced on 


| iny mind—never to be effaced. 


At length, overcome with sleep, I sunk down 
and enjoyed a period of refreshsng repose, under 
the inflnence of that care-dispelling goddess. 
While thus reclined on the green turf, a vision 
arose before me. Methought a female of the 
most resplendent beauty, that bespoke her divine 
origin, stood by my side. She was habited in a 
becoming dress of virgin white, while the snowy 
whiteness of hor soft skin vied with it in purity. 
Her silken hair was carelessly looped up by bands 
of glittering diamonds, scarce exceeding in lustre 
the beaming eyes which shot forth from beneath 
the canopy of her smooth and polished brow. A 
feeling of supernatual awe caine over me. She 
seemed too pure for exposure to mortal eyes. 1 
was silent and motionless, for | feared by the 
least movement to dispel the chartn that appeared 
to bind her there. She bent her full sparkling 
eye upon me, and it chained me to the spot like 
the power of the serpent. She spoke, and her 





swamp under a tree, upon the bark of which, 


tones fell upon my ear like celestial music. 





‘Mortal!’ said she, ‘known to me are thine 
inmost thoughts. Thou hast been pondering 
upon the human character, that ever fruitful 
subject, which has engaged the attention af sages 
and philosophers from the creation. It is trily a 
contemplative subject-——to consider the primitive 
character of the mortal race, and its degradation. 
Alas ! with few exceptions, what is man? A 
biped, with form erect, and a frame whose inge- 
nuity betokens the noble design of the noble au- 
thor. Man was formed for happiness, pure and 
unalloyed. It was through his own contumacy 
that he fell, and now, behold how degraded ! 
The body still remains in its faultless propor- 
tions, but where, oh where, is that nobler part 
once the true image of Divinity? Is it gone? It 
still remains, but oh! how changed! Degra- 
ded, overcharged with foulness, and black with 
crime, it still clings to the frail tenement as the 
ivy clings to yonder tree, amid storms as well as 
sunshine. But why pursue this revolting pieture, 
each step, each figure, only makes more so? 
Every day brings it in all its horrid colors before 
the eye, until the heart is pained with the view. 
I said there were exceptions. Here and there a 
solitary one stands aloof from the general degra- 
dation—-a brightening example, which many 
applaud, but few follow. Such examples are 
rare ; ambition, avarice, and pleasure, have each 
their interminable train of reckless votaries, until 
they absorb mankind. Witness the scenes which 
pass before you on this fair lawn, and tell me if 
you do not recognize one whose course has re- 
deemed mankind from the curse of utter degra- 
dation, whose virtures all acknowledge, and 
whose name will live on earth, so long as there 
yet remains one spark of virtue.’ 


She paused and pointed to the plain. There 
appeared a young child, engaged in his youthful 
gambols. He was truly a beautiful boy. His rud- 
dy face and brilliant eye betokened health, and 
his reckless laugh and unchecked mirth indicated 
a free and untamed spirit. Innocence sat en- 
throned on his lofty brow, and his whole ap- 
pearance showed forth a heart void of guile, and 
uncontaminated by vicious intercuurse. My at- 
tention was now suddenly attracted by an ob- 
ject in the air. A noble eagle, that emblem of 
majesty, came sailing slowly over, bearing in 
his talon a laurel wreath. The bird of Jove came 
solemnly on, and taking a wide circuit in the air, 
descended, and placing the wreath upon the 
head of the sporting child below, immediately 
vanished. 

The scene changed, and the next appeared as 
a painting. A farmer was seen, with oue hand 
on the plough, while with the other he pushed 
aside a crown, which would else have fallen on 
his head. Beside him lay a scroll, on which I 
distinguished the ever magic word, Liberty. In 
the back ground was an army embarking on 
board their ships, while over them waved the 
star-spangled banner. 


Again the scene changed, and there appeared 
the interior of a splendid hall. The vaulted 
roof was supported by pillars of the purest mar- 
ble, inlaid with gold and gems, and the whole 
vied in magnificence with the fabled oriental 
palaces. It was filled with distinguished orators, 
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sages, patriots, and heroes, ranged in order of | 
their merit. Here were Demosthenes, Socrates, | 
and Cicero, and there were Lycurgus, Solon, 
and Leonidas; here was the noble deliverer of | 
Switzerland, and by his side stood Poland’s bra- 
vest son, Kosciusko; a host of others distinguish- 
ed in the battles for freedom, were there. But 
the highest place yet remained untenanted until | 
anew comer appeared, and in an instant was 
transported to it. All eyes were turned on him, 
and in him I recognized the noble boy, and the | 
patriotic self-denying farmer at the plough, whom | 
I had beheld in the preceeding scenes. In an in* 
stant, shouts rent the air; ‘neblest and best— 
sage—hero--patriot and statesman,’ rung through 
the hall until they seemed to shake it to its foun- 
dations. The noise was so great that I awoke. 
Reader—knowest thou the father of thy coun- 
try—the great and glorious apostle of liberty— 
the immortal Washington ? W. A. B. 








Man, 

ANaTomicaLLy, man, though ‘ fearfully and | 
wonderfully made,"’ has little to justify his boast- | 
ed fre-eminence over the rest of the animal crea- 
tion. His faculties are all exceeded in their turn | 
by those of the creatures over whom it has been 
given him to rule ; his infancy is more helpless 
than theirs ; his adult age more exposed and 
more dependent on contingeucies ; and he pre- 
serves life by the series of cares and exertions, to 
which the beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air are strangers. With an unlimited freedom of 
passage, he must at each step change his artifi- 
cial covering, whilst, should his progrees be dis- 
puted by the meanest reptile that crawls, he has | 
no natural weapons of defence, no natural place 
of refuge from attack. Simply, and without 
impiety, it may be 1epeated, ‘* Foxes have holes 
and the birds of the air have nests, but man hath | 
no where to lay his head.”’ 





SelfeLove. 
Se.r-Love, kept within proper bounds, is a | 
natural and useful sentiment. It is in truth so- 
cial Jove, also, the spring of many gocd actions, 
and of few ridiculous ones. But self-flattery is 
only the ape, or caricature of the former, and. 
resembles it no more than is necessary to hei,th- 
ten ridicuie. Like other flattery, it is most pro. 
fusely bestowed, and greedily swallowed where 
it is the least deserved. 


| 





Beauty. 

Let me see a female possessing the beauty of a | 
meek and modest deportment—of an eye that | 
bespeaks purity and intelligence within—of the 
li;s that speak no guile—let me see in her a kind 
and benevolent disposition—a heart that can 
sympathize with distress, and I will never ask 
for the beauty that dwells in *‘ ruby lips,’’ or 
“* flowing tresses,’’ or ‘‘ snowy hands,’ or the 
forty other et ceteras upon which our poets have 
harped for so many ages. These fade, when 
touched by the hand of Time, but those ever 
enduring qualities of the heart shall outlive the 
reign of ‘Time, and grow brighter and fresher, 
as the ages of eternity roll away. 





By taking revenge, ¢ man is even with his ene- 





my; but by passing it oyer he 1s-superior. 
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A Frew weeks since, we published an article from a 





correspondent, in which Miss Fanny Kemble was charg- | 


ed with plagairism, in claiming the authorship of some 


lines which, it now appears, were written several years 


since, by P. M. Wetmore, Esq. ‘These lines, it was sta- 


, ted, she had sung, on the occasion of her farewell benefit 


in Philadelphia. It would seem, however, that the state- 
ment Was incorrect ; although justice to our correspon- 
dent requires us to exhonerate him from all blame in the 
premises. He had observed the lines in question in the 


Waterford Auas, in which paper they were attributed to 


Miss Kemble; and we are confident that we have seen 


therefore, if he were in error, was perfectly natural; and 
he cannot be deemed guilty of maliciously originating the 
charge. ‘This explanation is due to our correspondent. 
As for ourselves, we can assure the editors of the 
Peunsylvenian, and Vade Mecum, that in giving publici- 


ty to the article of our correspondent, we were not ac- 


| tuated in any degree by motives of hostility to the aceom- 


plished lady against whom the grave charge of literary 
larceny was instituted. We have no sympathy with that 
portion of the scribbling fraternity, who have, since the 


| appearance of the “ Journal,” assailed Miss Kemble with 
| every species of gross invective ; and instead of treating 


her work in a spirit of candid and manly eriticism, have 
poured forth the viols of their wrath upon her head, in 
the shape of personal abuse. On the contrary, we have 
always entertained a high opinion of Miss Kemble, both 
as an actress and as a writer. Andin her celebrated 


| “Journal,” we discover among the many faults, also ma- 


ny excellencies, Among the weeds, generated by preju- 
dice, there are many beautiful flowers. However much 
that production may effect her relations as an individual, 
it cun have no effect upon her literary or professional 
reputation. As an actress, “we shall never look upon 


| her like again ;” andif she has drawn a picture of our 


national character, not very flattering to our vanity, it is 
no justification for assailing her with personal abuse, 
and underrating her heretofore acknowledged talents, 

Elegant Extract.—The foliowiug beautiful des -ription 
of “ Intellectual greatness, or Genius,” is from the pen 
of Wa. Exrery CHannine, « man who, by his rich and 
rare contributions to the literature of his country, has 
gained the glorious appellation of being one of the great- 
est enlighteners of mankind that the present age affords. 
His productions are food, upon which intellect can feast 
and fatten. 

“Next to the moral, comes intellectual greatness, or ge- 
nius in the highest sense of that word; and by this, we 
mean that sublime capacity of thought, through which 
the soul, smitten with the love of the true and the beau- 
tiful, essays to comprehend the universe, soars into the 
heavens, penetrates the earth, penetrates itself, questions 
the past, anticipates the future, traces the general and 
all comprehending laws of nature, binds together by in- 
numeruable affinities and relations all the objects of its 
knowledge, rises from the finite and transient to the infi- 
nite and everlasting, frames to itself from its own fulness 
lovelier and sublimier forms than those it beholds, dis- 
cerns the harmonies between the world within and the 
world without us, and tinds in every region of the uni- 
verse types and interpreters of its own deep mysteries 
and glorious inspirations. This is the greatness which 
belongs to philosophers, and to the master spirits in poe- 
try and the fine arts.” 





To Correspondents.—Our friend “ U. M's,” article will 
appear in our next, “‘R’s”’ favor will appear as soon we 


' 


= SSS 


can find time to make the necessary corrections. ‘ Ly- 


don’s” lines are imperfect in measure; if he will make 
the corrections we will publish them. 





Boston Pearl.—This is the most valuable weekly publi- 


cation that we are receiving. It is devoted to literature 


and the fine arts; and each number contains a piece ot 
music, for the Piano. The writers for its columns are 
favorably known to the reading community. We feel 
confident that it needs but to be examined, to warrant it 
an extensive circulation among us. 

Numbers can be seen at the General Agency Office, 
No. 4 Webster's Row, North Pearl-street, where sub- 
scriptions ure also received, 


The Siamese.—This is the last day of these interesting 
strangers at the Museum. 


“ Crayon Miscellany,’ No, 2.—We were about penning 


} an article, in commendation of the above work of out 


| countryman, Wastmineron Invina, When a valued cor- 


| 


respondent handed us the following remarks which fully 
expresses our views of the work, from the very limited 


| examination we have been able to give it. 
: . | 
them in other papers, with the same credit. His error, | 











* Crayon Miscellany,” 
Tue secon! number of the “* Crayon Miscellany ’ has 
made iis appearance among us, containing interesting ac- 
counts of visits to Abbotsford, the residence of Sir Wal- 


ter Scott, and Newstead Abbey, the former residence of 


Lord Byron, made in IS 16. 
Notwithstanding the remarkable fecundity of the press 
in pouring forth upon the intellectual world the legiti- 


mate offsprings of genius, stamped both with the alluring 


insignia of funcy’s fiction and the more solid attraction of 


stern reality, it is seldom that in its throes the production 
is one of so much interest as the book now before us.- 
Although we feel a deep interest in both of the places 
visited by the tourest, on account of their being the 
homes of two of the greatest men that any country ever 
produced, we cannot read the account of his visit to 
Newstead with half the interest that we do his visit to 
Abbotsford, because at the latter place he communed with 


the great spirit that rendered it dear to the admirers of 


pure intellect, and has given us an interesiing account of 
that communion, but at the former, the premises were 
transferred to other bands than those whose genius has 
given them immortality, and he was obliged to commune 
only with the cold inanimate walls that Byron had look 
ed upon, and walk upon the floors and pursue alone the 
meandering paths where once the great man trod. 

The account of his interview with Scott, we think to 
be the most interesting one that we have ever perused. — 
He went to Abbotsford for the mere purpose of making 
a short call, with @ letter of introduction trom Campbell 


| the poet, but his warm reception and the after iumnportu- 


nities of his host, induced him to protract his ead! to se- 
veral days stay, 


The following is the description of his reception, after 
arriving at the gate and sending in his card and letter ot 
introduction : 

“Tn a little while the lord of the castle made his ap- 
pearance.” 

* Before Scott had reached the gate he called outin a 
hearty tone, Weleoming me to Abbotsford, and asking 
news of Campbell. Arrived at the door of the chaise, 
he grasped me warinly by the hand, ‘come, drive down, 
drive down to the house, said he, * ve’re just in time for 
breakfast, and afterward ye shall see all the won ters of 
the Abbey.’ ”’ 

“} would have excused myself on the score of having 
already made my breakfast. ‘Hout, man,’ eried he, ‘a 
ride in the morning in the keen air of these Seotch hills 


is Warrant enough for a second breakfast.’ 


He gives much of the conversation between binsell 


and Scott, upon various topics, im all of which is to be 
dis-‘overed that openness and generosity which is the pe- 
culiar characteristic of the foregoing paragraph; and 
which is given in that peculiarly fascinating style of the 
author, which never fails to elicit universal admiration. 


r. W. F. 
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Barning Letters. 
BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 

Fire, my hand is on the key, 

And the cabinet must ope ! 
I shall now consign to thee 

Things of grief—of joy and hope. 
Treasured secrets of the heart 

Tothy care I hence entrust, 
Nota word must thou impart, 

But reduce them all to dust. 


This—in childhood’s rosy morn, 
It was gaily filled and sent, 
Childhood is forever gone ! 

Here! devouring element. 
Tris was friendship’s cherished pledge— 
Friendship took a colder form, 
Creeping on its gilded edge, 
May the blaze be live and warm! 


These—the letter and the token 
Never more must meet my view, 
When the faith has once been broken, 
Let the memory perish too! 
Here comes up the blotted leaf, 
Blister’d o'er by many a tear! 
Hence ! thou waking shade of grief’ 
Go, forever disappear! 


This was pen’d while purest joy 
Warmed the breast and lit te eye. 

Fate that peace did soon destroy; 
And its transcript so must I! 

This must go! for, on the seal, 
When f saw the solemn yew, 

Keener was the pang than stec!- 


‘Twas a heart-string snapt in two ! 


This—'tis his who seemed to be 
He ghas Heaven, and true as light ; 
But the visor rose, and he— 

Spare, O, mercy spare the sight! 
Of the face that frown’d beneath— 
While I take it, hand and name, 
Andentwine it witha wreath 

Of the purifying flame ! 


These—the |rand is in the grave, 
And the soul is in the skie 
Whence they came !— tis pain to save 


‘ 


Cold remains of sundered ties! 
Go together, all, and burn, 

Once the treasures of my heart! 
Stil my breast shall be an urn 

To preserve your better part! 


Seventy = Six. 
BY W.C. BRYANT. 
What heroes from the woodland sprung, 
When, through the fresh awakened land, 
The thrilling ery of freedom rung, 
And to the work of warfare strung 


The yeoman’s iron hand 


Hills flung the ery to hills around, 

And ocean-mart replied to mart, 
And streams, Whose springs were yet unfound, 
Pealed far away the starthiug sounl 

Tuto the forest's heart. 


Tien marched the brave from rocky steep, 
From mountain river swift and cold, 

The borders of the stormy deep, 

The vales where gathered waters sleep, 
Sent up the strong and bold, 


Asif the very earth again 

Grew quick with God's creatuig breath, 
And, from the sods of grove and glen, 
Rose bands of lion-hearted men 

To battle to the death. 


The wife, whose babe first smiled that day, 
The fair, fond bride of yestereve, 

And aged sire and matron gray, 

Saw the loved warriors haste away 
And deemed it sin to grieve. 


Already had the strife begun ; 
Already blood on Concord’s plain 





Gicaningse 
Books are to the mind, what the sun is to the 
earth, they enlighten and qualify it for society. 


Along the springing grass had rung, 
And blood had flowed at Lexington, 
Like brooks of summer rain, 


That death-stain on the April sward 


To ruin yourself to serve your friend, is ro- 
Hallowed to freedom all the shore ; 


mantic. To think of yourself only, is sordid. 


In fragments fell the yoke abhorred— 
The foot-step of a foreign lord 





Would you punish the spiteful? shew him 
that you are above his malice. The dart he 


, : | threw at you, will then rebound and pierce him 

Grave of a Strangere | 
Tuk grave of a stranger is holy ground. | *° the heart. 

It is not so, because his hopes are gone— A fool never has thought, a madman has lost 

that friends who doated on him are discon-| it and an absent man is, for the time, without 

it. 


A wise man will bend a little, rather than be 
i J is j : by the roots. 

upon it. No—this is not the reason; it would *°™ 4P °Y ™ ee 

To wit-| The theory of virtue is good, but the practice 

ness the slow procession—a widow among | is a great deal better. 
Use Law and Physic only threugh necessity, 

not being exactly congenial to weak bedies and 

light purses; they are good remedies, but bad re- 


Profaned the soil no more. 


solate—or because a female bends over his} 
. . ' 
coffin, and watches the earth as it is thrown 


be difficult to explain why it is so. 
strangers, laying her earthly hop -s in a place 


remote from friends—the mourning kindness 
of neighbors, and to hear the condolence of 


creations. 


piety—the blessing of an aged and venerable | 
It is a great misfortune to be tired of home. 


clergyman, asking the assistance and sup-| 

port of divine power; all these oceurrences| Envy is like a sore eye that cannot bear a 

and scenes cannot but produce a solemn im-, bright prospect. 

pression. Cunning men, like jugglers, are only versed in 
And there may be friends at a distance, , {wo or three little tricks, while wisdom excels in 

wishing and hoping for happy tidings in rela- | the whole circle of action. 

tion to his health. ‘The anxiety which is oc-|  Idleness travels very leisurely, and poverty 

casioned by sickness, cannot be confined by | Soon overtakes her. 





space. It is in the air; it looks on the stars, ** Oceupation,’’ says Voltaire, ‘ delivers us 


wishing them to tell what they know; it from three great evils, ennui, want, and vice.” 








lasks of the moon, ‘is our friend better ?— => a 
LBANY BOUQUET, AND LITERARY 


JA SPEC'TATOR.—The undersigned will issue, as 

If the moon could soon as sufficient encouragement shall have been obtain- 

: ed to warrant the undertaking, a semi-nionthly work, 

transmit news, how many hearts would beat | under the above title, to be devoted exclusively to — 

then it rises , i mink ativtte atab | Literature: viz, Popular Tales, Essays, Biography, Nat- 

When it rises, and how many spirits sink ere | ural History eerdling Sketches, Poctury, Amusing Mis 
cellany, Anecdotes, ete. ete. ’ v 

| Itisbelieved, that Albany, with a population of nearly 

‘thirty thousand, and embraciug as much intelligence atid 

j : | literary taste as any city of equal size inthe Union, ts 

Harry is he who knows a mother’s love. competent to sustain a publication of this kin and al- 


Thatiss re? T atr: . a ill though similar experiments have been unsuccessful, that 
What oP Se yRse : Phe patriot expec ts fame, result, itis thought, is to be attributed to other causes 


mes i ack of vi . F ritizens, 
the friend sympathy, and the lover pleasure. aes ~ presi pebhanet te ome gp a 
4 . o e papers é si « 3 ~~ 
Even religion, while she waters her faith | clusively wear with the _— a of = 
. day, as to exclude all matter of a literary character, ane 
with tears, looks forward to the best fruit of. it is believed that a paper, devoted entirely to miscella- 
. neous reading.—which shali “strew the rugged path otf 
maternal af- polities with the flowers of literature,” will meet with 
‘eer : . : : F » encouragement. 
fection springs from the breast, uninvoked yee does not come before the pub- 
he ewe: me, adult ¢ , lie with high sounding pretensions, and does not assume 
t ¥ the wand of he pe, una lulterated by the | to be the guardian, or k¢ eper, - that voracious mearien, 
Its obiects are the weak | “The Public,” which so greedily devours and digests 
4 . — ' hg every species of intellectual food placed before it; yet he 
It haunts the cradle of infantile | will endeavor to furnish the said mouster with something 
os hovers ? rs - ; by way of a dessert to the more substantial dishes of poli- 
pain, or hovers near the couch of the faint | ii ‘s, &c. Which the papers of this city now daily serve 
up. 
The publisher will — to oo 4 most 
through the clouds of misfortune d its | popular periodicals of the day, some of the “choicest 
e F ; a y ts — J = | flowers in the field of literature,”’—and he trusts that the 
gentlest tones rise amid the sighs of suffering | quality of the selections will at least form no objection- 
. . . ‘i «ture in the character of the Albany Bouquet, and 
and of sorrow. It is a limped and lovely rary Spectator, He has also been assured of the as- 
, ° fooling whi ‘ — = sistance of several writers of ability, as contributors to 
flow of feeling, which gushes from the sha Guiaionh Deneetentat. 
Belic ving, with the poet, that 
“cure to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out,” 
: | a portion ot the Bouquet will be devoted to light reading, 
Whai jand such humerous articles as are calculated to chase 
. - away “the clouds of care with the sunshine of a smile.’ 
Time and misfortune, penury | “““ sity i + 


GEORGE TRUMBULL. 
and persecution, hatred and infamy, may roll | 


| All this is easily conceived. But can the 
| stars publish the truth ? 


it goes down! 





A Mother's Love, 






her labors and her love. But 


touch of interest. 


and wolul. 


and the forsaken. [ts sweetest smiles break 








fountain head of purity, and courses the, 
heart, through selfish designs and sordid 
passions, immingling and unsullied. 
is so firm? 
Albany, March 25, 1535, 


A ; 7 Terms.—The Aibany Bouquet, and Literary Spectator 
their dark waves successively over it—and | will be published every other Saturday, on a medium 


att ce eetlon vee " sheet, quarto form, with fair type, at Sl per annum, in 
still it sniles anc hanged; or the more potent , advance; $1,50 after the first six months, or @2 at the 


allurements of fortune, opulence and pride, | ™! ¢f sear: 





ly Any person forwarding us $5, free of postage, 
- shall receive six copies for one year, andin the same 
she is unmoved;—A mother ‘loves and loves | ratio for every additional $5. 


forever.’ 


power and splendor, may woo her—and yet | 
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